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AFOOT IN ALSACE-VIRGINIA 

The railway traveller westward bound from Washington 
feels the smack of local significance as soon as the long tunnel 
whisks him out beside the waters and precipices of Harper's 
Ferry. The town rises steep and picturesque at the meeting- 
place of two rivers and three states : above, a new Clovelly — 
Clovelly even in the tiny dilapidated stone houses and the 
occasional donkey on the rock-stepped paths ; below, a Ther- 
mopylae of the railroads. 

The village is not without honor, which mid the various bustle 
of resort can keep unflattened its local character. Harper's 
Ferry, a junction-point for two trunk lines, despite the daily and 
nightly thunder of expresses and the rattle of interminable 
freights with their accompaniment of smoke and cheap eating- 
houses and livery hacks, remains the serene negation of a 
'railway town.' Ten minutes' climb by quiet foot-paths from 
the noisome station marooned in its wilderness of tracks brings 
the train-worn visitor to Jefferson's Rock, whence he looks over 
nestling roofs and spires to the tawny Shenandoah and the 
wooded Virginian heights of Loudoun. Here the indications of 
modern traffic are equally lost to sight and sound. The view 
has hardly changed since Jefferson declared it worth a voyage 
across the Atlantic to observe. 

The Valley of Virginia is a funnel, emptying itself north- 
easterly by means of the two hundred miles of the Valley Pike — 
still one of the most beautiful roads in America. The mouth of 
the funnel is Harper's Ferry, where the Shenandoah joins the 
Potomac, and a spur of the Alleghanies runs up to within 
speaking distance of the Blue Ridge. For thirty miles the 
tourist, motoring down the pike or gazing from car-window on 
one of its ilanking railways, has in view as his objective point 
and landmark the great gap by which the combined rivers break 
through the mountains. Looking thus, his range of vision 
covers the eastern 'pan-handle' of West Virginia, a narrow 
wedge of three counties forming the most remarkable pro- 
tuberance of that polyangular state. Twenty miles broad and 
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fifty long, this strip lies along the Potomac, across the mouth of 
the Valley of Virginia, to which it belongs by natural as well as 
moral law. 

For half a century the population have been sending legis- 
lators, by endless mountains and infinite railway circlings, to 
Charleston, where in general an alien feeling reigns ; but the ties 
of association and commerce, no less than those of sentiment, 
still bind the people to the Old Dominion. Down the Valley 
to Harper's Ferry pour the products of the richest portion of 
Virginia in search of markets. Eastward and southward, 
alliances of every kind stretch themselves into Virginia; west- 
ward, relationships are mountain-stopped. The political bond 
lies over the spirit of the community like a boom of logs over a 
strongly flowing river, burdensome perhaps at times, but 
superficial. Subconsciously, in the feeling of the people, the 
capital still is Richmond; 'the university' always means in local 
parlance Jefferson's school at Charlottesville. Alsace is not 
more mindful of the severed tie. 

It is not at Harper's Ferry that my walks begin, but eight 
miles up the pike at Charles Town, the county-seat of Jefferson. 
Along these eight miles of undulating cornland, between the 
unchanging gray stone fences, there passed, on October 23, 
1859, the procession which carried to their trial the survivors of 
the John Brown Raid. The aftermath of that eventful journey 
is constantly brought to mind by the small stone pillars, marked 
with stars and bars, which at almost every lane and bend of the 
road memorialize an armed conflict. From the veranda of the 
house in which I write, I look over a hundred yards of gardens 
to the site of Brown's execution, once a vacant field on the 
town's edge, now occupied by a private residence of heavy 
brick, towered and battlemented as if it appreciated the por- 
tentous nature of the place and stood prepared to laugh at 
bogies. 

Insistent as are these reminders of fifty years ago, the memo- 
ries of the Colonial and Revolutionary periods are yet more 
intimate. The town was almost in the mediaeval sense a fief 
of the Washingtons, and remains to-day the chief abiding-place 
of that family. It was about the middle of the eighteenth 
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century that George Washington, while living with Lord Fairfax 
at Greenway Court nearby, began acquiring for himself and his 
brothers large tracts of land along the Shenandoah. Charles 
Town, incorporated in 1786, bears its name in honor of one of 
the President's brothers, who held the contiguous estate of 
'Mordington' and gave the land on which the village grew. 
The very street-names are quaintly flavored with eighteenth- 
century history. The main thoroughfare, that portion of the 
pike within the town limits, is Washington Street, paralleled by 
Congress and Liberty, crossed by roads bearing the Christian 
names of the founder's family: Lawrence, Charles, George, 
Samuel, and Mildred. 

With my back to Harper's Ferry I pass down the main 
street between John Brown's court-house and his jail. During 
the daylight hours the road is likely to be a tangle of vehicles, 
for the community still clings to the colonial notion that God 
made the country for the residence of his elect, while man 
made towns to accommodate the butcher and the baker. The 
petty indignities of modern farming and the ubiquitous servant 
problem are fast rendering the old regime impracticable; but 
the daily descent of the country-dwellers in quest of supplies 
and mail and social chatter yet fills the town's grave streets 
with gaiety and bustle. 

Near its western end the main street drops rapidly to a fine 
old limestone bridge over Evitt's Run, and rises again through 
the negro settlement of 'Potato Hill.' Beside the bridge, itself 
a striking object with its accentuated arch and high, protecting 
walls, stand the old town pump and the broken shell of an 
ancient hostelry well-reputed in coaching days. This western 
border of the town, through which the pretty run twists in 
hardly broken shade, lies now in continental decay, for modern 
growth has followed the hills to the east. For the wayfarer who 
stops to stare at the old tavern or to pry more adventurously 
among the quaint disreputable lanes beside the water, only the 
bright flashes of color from old-fashioned flowers, still blooming 
in dozens of neglected gardens among the banks of indigenous 
jewel-weed, recall the statelier past of this now forsaken quarter. 

For me the lanes of Charles Town are a long-solved mystery. 
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I follow the pike up the next incline, and, crossing the railroad, 
am at once in open country on the nearer road to Winchester, 
twenty miles away. Three miles behind the town runs the vivid 
wall of the Blue Ridge with the Shenandoah at its base. In 
front, more remote, but drawing visibly nearer with every 
hundred yards, stands the Valley's barrier toward the Alle- 
ghanies, the North Mountain. 

The note of gray is as persistent in the landscape of this 
region as in its history. The mountains, dominant in every 
view, are deeply gray — with a bluish tinge in some weathers, 
but never green. The sky at its best reflects the same hue, 
which the walker as he proceeds sees repeated in endless 
variation : from the splendid macadam roads for which this 
county of Jefferson bears the prize between New Jersey and 
Atlanta ; from the long stone fences giving place here and there 
to the almost indistinguishable tone of seasoned rails ; from the 
distant oak groves dotted freely among the fields; and from the 
frank outcropping of the native limestone to which the section 
owes its fertility and healthfulness. The most striking exceptions 
to the color scheme are the gold of the June wheat fields and 
the brown and yellow of September corn. 

A mile from the town a group of old trees sets off charmingly 
the three ruined walls of St. George's Chapel, the oldest wor- 
shipping-place of the Church of England west of the Blue Ridge. 
The walls are of the native stone, the larger part still erect and 
beautiful. The mortar, as well as the brick and timber for in- 
terior construction, were imported from England about 1747, 
coming by boat to Alexandria and thence by wagon. 

The ascent of the next hill procures a delightful view, across 
a mile of sloping meadows, of 'Harewood,' built a few years 
after the chapel as the residence of Colonel Samuel Washington, 
Mary Ball's second son. Erected under the eye of Samuel's 
brother George, the house is still untouched by age and yet re- 
mains in the possession of the Washingtons. Seen from the 
opposite incline, it presents a fine old-fashioned appearance with 
its stately blue stone front and its series of gardens falling away 
to a great crystal spring. 

The last years of the eighteenth century gave 'Harewood' 
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its happiest days and gayest memories. Except during the 
troubled period of the Revolution, few summers passed without 
a visit from George and Martha Washington. Samuel, the 
original owner of the house, died in 1781 at the early age of 
forty-six, leaving to his older brother the care of his estate and 
the guardianship of his two young sons. It was with his uncle's 
consent that George Steptoe Washington, the second proprietor, 
was married at seventeen to a Philadelphia Quakeress, Lucy 
Payne ; and it was equally with the warmly expressed approval 
of George and Martha that Lucy Payne's sister Dolly became 
the wife of one of Washington's most valued lieutenants, James 
Madison. 

The fine old 'Harewood' parlor, beautified by a French 
marble mantelpiece which Lafayette had recently presented, was 
a gay place in September, 1794, when Dolly Madison was 
married. The President and his wife were there, of course ; Mr. 
Jefferson lent his travelling coach for the bride's use; Light 
Horse Harry Lee, on the finest horse in all Virginia, galloped up 
late from the Washingtons' native county of Westmoreland. 
The house was packed in every nook and cranny, and the walls 
resounded with mirth that echoes still, for Virginians were like 
brothers in the brave days of old, and then as now were very 
largely cousins. 

Three years later, in '97, ' Harewood ' was again in gala dress, 
for it was there, quite naturally, that Louis Philippe, future king 
of France and his two brothers, of Montpensier and Beaujolais, 
made one of their first halts, when with a map of North America 
annotated by Washington from his recollections of French and 
Indian wars, they set out from Mount Vernon to view the in- 
terior of the country. At ' Harewood ' all was mirth and youth- 
ful jollity. It was at their next stop, Winchester, that the noble 
tourists met their first disaster, on exchanging the private hospi- 
tality of the Washingtons for the professional attentions of the 
veteran Bush, who ruled Winchester's one hostelry with a dis- 
cipline as inexorable as ever old Hobson imposed upon the 
Cambridge of Milton's youth. It was no part of Bush's creed to 
let his guests take their ease at their inn, and Louis's innocent 
petition for supper apart from the other patrons of the establish- 
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ment called forth from the democratic landlord a decree of 
immediate expulsion, which no apologies could revoke. 

Passing within a hundred yards of the northern end of 'Hare- 
wood' I follow the route of the young French princes, as the 
road twists over a succession of gentle hills, each with a different 
view of distant mountains and roUing fertile fields. Six miles 
from Charles Town, a thick wood, threaded by a brook, lies 
across the way. The next incline brings the walker to a sudden 
pause before the prospect of the loveliest sleeping village of the 
region. Smithfield, or Middleway, lies directly at my feet. 

Two wavering streets make up the town. Several brick 
houses of comfortable size stand out from among the lines of 
rough stone cabins jostling each other down the road. At the 
extreme southeastern edge, a pretty towered church in its 
elegiac graveyard adds a final, almost supererogatory, note of 
peace to the dead stillness of the picture. 

Never an abode of strenuous activity, Smithfield has yet had 
its small excitements; and it still retains in the belief of the 
neighborhood a mildly uncanny reputation, indicated by the 
nickname 'CHp,' by which the county knows it best. Strangers, 
attending service in the church or visiting in the houses, used to 
find their property — coats, handkerchiefs, books, gloves, and 
the like — clipped after a provoking and mysterious manner. 
The agents of the mischief, possibly small boys, were never dis- 
covered ; and it is still locally asserted that articles left in the 
town, though tight locked in trunks, exhibit the 'witches' clip.' 

The railways have left this sweetest Albion of the plain alone 
with its memories and its fancies. To-day its main street knows 
hardly more of actual life than its dreaming church and mossy 
cemetery. The coup de grace has lately been delivered by the 
Postmaster General in abolishing the village post office. Such 
news of the outside world as now filters in comes by rural carrier 
from the nearest hamlet on the railway line. In the midst of 
smiling agricultural profusion, where land purchased within ten 
years yields its regular sixteen per cent, Smithfield moulders in 
beautiful decay. 

It was after noon when I descended into the principal street. 
The two shops were locked fast; their proprietors were at 
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dinner. But there is no hope of lunch for the wayfarer in 
Smithfield. A solitary negro, lying dog-like across the pavement 
with his back against a house and his feet in the gutter, gave 
me direction, as I turned off the Winchester road and struck 
north for Leetown. 

The Leetown road stretches four miles over a slowly ascending 
ridge, from the top of which the traveller, now in the middle of 
the valley, looks across at each of the equidistant mountain 
walls over a country of grainland and apple orchard, copiously 
productive in every inch, yet withal charmingly secluded and 
uncommercialized. 

A few hundred yards from the cross-road that makes Leetown 
I pass the building to which the village owes its name, — a low 
stone house, originally without internal partitions, flanked by a 
huge barn, likewise of stone. Here the eccentric Charles Lee, 
discredited after the Battle of Monmouth, chose to shelter his 
bitter spirit, though by birth and associations a total stranger to 
Virginia. 

This particular region has ever been a kindly nurse of broken 
careers and lost causes. Lee is said to have sought it for the 
companionship of another defeated general, Horatio Gates, who 
retired to such another stone house three miles away, after his 
Saratoga laurels had been changed to the willows of Camden. 
Three miles from Lee in another direction dwelt in less ascetic 
fashion a third Revolutionary general, Adam Stephen, cashiered 
after Germantown. Anecdotes hang thick around the memories 
of these three officers, whose curiously parallel careers led them 
from the early promise of Braddock's campaign, in which all 
gained valiant commendation, through the bitterness of blasted 
Revolutionary ambition, to close their days in Valley hermitages 
within a league of one another. 

The life of the acrimonious Lee was of the kind about which 
legends naturally gather. The scion of a considerable Cheshire 
family, he had already led a crack English regiment to battle, 
adventured as a soldier of fortune in Poland, and proved him- 
self formidable in private controversy, both as duellist and as 
pamphleteer, when in 1775 he took up the crotchet of Ameri- 
can liberty, bought his Valley estate, and accepted condescen- 
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dingly the second major-generalship in the Continental army. 
The Colonies had, in truth, less profit from his sword than from 
his bitterly forceful pen, which made him the scourge of Tories 
while alive, and during the generation after his death rendered 
him one of the most favored candidates for the speculative dis- 
tinction of authorship of the 'Junius' letters. 

No loiterer in the neighborhood of his home can escape the 
oft-told stories of how he cherished his deep misogyny in the 
bleak dwelling, hardly distinguishable from his barn, whence 
women were perpetually excluded and where one apartment 
was separated from another only by chalk marks on the floor. 
Specially popular is the tale of how Washington set out from 
'Harewood' one day after the Revolution upon a visit of con- 
ciliation, only to find that Lee had barred up his house, dis- 
missed his servants, chalked a defiant message on the door, and 
rid a-hunting. Yet more frequent in the mouths of local nar- 
rators is the well-known quotation from his will, in which the 
old misanthrope seems to have preserved for posterity the very 
essence of his infidelity and mordant wit: "I desire most 
earnestly, that I may not be buried in any church, or church- 
yard, or within a mile of any Presbyterian or Anabaptist meet- 
ing house ; for since I have resided in this country, I have kept 
so much bad company when living, that I do not chuse to con- 
tinue it when dead." 

From Leetown a road turns back to Charles Town — five 
miles of shining gray macadam running between gray stone 
fences over the infinite succession of little hills : an excellent road 
for the walker. From each small height the uplifting sameness 
of the mountains; in each depression some new view of wood 
or grain-field or sweetly retired mansion. The miles go fast. 
Very soon the graceful spire of the Episcopal church, standing 
on the highest ground of Charles Town, begins to overtop the 
intervening slopes, punctuating the landscape, as it were, con- 
centrating in its distant beauty the region's two main charms : 
its serene present peace and Alsatian memories. 

Tucker Brookk. 
Yale University. 



